A Kindly Mitchell 

. Amiable New Image Emerges 
At Rare Press Conference 
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By Haynes Johnson 

Washington Post Staff Writer 



In that wonderful way of Washington, now there is an- 
other political phenomenon to ponder. . )' 

John Mitchell, that supposedly fearsome represser of 
radical rhetoric, has been transformed into a good guy of 
American government. At least that’s the picture that 
emerged clearly yesterday when the President’s lawyer, as 
his wife Martha likes to call him, met the press for the 
first time in exactly a year. 

The Attorney General, holding court again on Bastille 
Day in the Great Hall of Justice, a place dominated by 
towering aluminum male and female statues of Justice, 
was a kindly and conciliatory figure. He bad a good word 
for all — for blacks, for students, for dissenters, for Con- 
gress, for the Supreme Court, for individual^ rights. 

To every question, about virtually every problem that 
has arisen in the last year, from Spiro Agnew’s comments 
to Cambodia and the campuses, Mitchell responded with . 
patience and humor. 

He never — ever — raised his voice in anger. The closest 
he came to a rebuke was an arched eyebrow and a pained 
expression when a newsman flatly asserted that ’the Attor- 
ney General had been counseling the President on foreign 
policy moves. 

When Sarah McClendon, a reporter with a penchant for 
asking needling and rhetorical questions, warned that she 
was going to give him a “long and involved” one, Mitchell 
said, “So what’s new?” He said it softly and with a smile. 
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For the rest of the hour- 
long conference, the Presi- 
dent’s former law partner, 
a man with a reputation as 
the recluse of the adminis- 
tration, was clearly in com- 
mand. 

He fielded questions rang- 
ing from the 18-year-old vote 
to wiretapping to Black 
Panthers to impeachment 
proceedings against Justice 
William O. Douglas and po- 
litical problems confronting 
the Nixon administration. 

As he remarked lightly at 
one point, any good lawyer 
can take any side of a case 
and argue it with equal abil- 
ity. But for Mitchell there, 
was clearly only one client 



to be defended yesterday— 
the administration. He pre- 
sented that case in low key; 
if there were any problems, 
it was because of a misun- 
derstanding of the admin- 
istration’s true motives. 

“If the campuses as such 
look upon what we’re do- 
ing as repressive it’s because 
they’re not getting the mes- 
sage,” he said, in response 
to one question. 

The same was true of cer- 
tain spokesmen in the black 
community who have criti- 
cized the administration. 

When asked if the admin- 
istration was concerned 
about its ability to get 
through to the blacks, 
Mitchell answered, “Of 
course we are.” 





He also said: “We are 
trying to make our position 
more clear to them.” 

In the same vein, he spoke 
positively about the neces- 
sity to end discriminatory 
practices in Southern 
schools. Mitchell said he 
sees the day coming soon 
“when desegregation will be 
accepted as a fact of life” 
and the process of education 
can go forward. 

He went on record assay- 
ing he thinks that time is 
fast approaching. After the 
1970-71 school year, he said, 
“not only will the school dis- 
tricts in the South have con- 
verted” from dual to unitary 
systems, but “most of the ir- 
ritants” produced by deseg- 



r 



regation “will be behind 
us ” 

Mitchell said he doesn’t 
believe many Southerners 
• look at desegregation as a 
political matter any longer. 

When someone coupled 
the President’s pledge to 
bring the nation together 
with a reference to hard-hat 
demonstrations and other 
evidence of national divi- 
sion, Mitchell replied, “Of 
course we would like to 
have tranquility” in all sec- 
tions and among all groups 
of America. 

Other questioners tried to 
strike more personal respon- 
ses growing out of the con- 
troversies of the p4st year. 
Was it true, a reporter 
wanted to know, that Mitch- 
ell had considered resigning 
from the Cabinet after G. 
Harrold Carswell’s Supreme 
Court nomination had been 
rejected by the Senate? 

“No,” he said, “but there 
was always occasions when 
one wishes to be fired.” 

Was there any signifi- 
cance in his holding this 
press conference on Bastille 
Day? 

“If you’d been out here 
last November,” he said, re- 
ferring to the anti-war dem- 
onstrators who congregated 
at the Justice Department, 
“you’d think it was the Bas- 
tille.” 

And, inevitably, there 
were questions about his 
wife and her remarks. 

As is well known, Mitchell 
said, Martha Mitchell speaks 
for herself. He was unruf- 
fled by another question 
about the same subject. 

After an hour, Mitchell 
broke it off. He got in the 
last word. 

“Hurry back, you all,” 
said Attorney General John 
Mitchell. 



No Gains in D.C. Crime Fight 
Under Nixon, Mitchell Says 



By Carl Bernstein 

Waahinifcon Po«t Staff Writer 

Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell said f yesterday that 
no progress has been made in 
the fight against street crime 
in Washington since the Nixon 
administration took office. 

The Attorney General's as- 
sessment differs from a state- 
ment by President Nixon, who, 
on May 23, said he was “very 
encouraged" at a purported 
downturn dn the crime rate 
here. ^ 

Largely at the behest of the 
administration, the authorized 
strength of the metropolitan 
police department has been 
raised from 4,100 to 5,100 since 
Mr. Nixon’s inauguration; ac- 
tual manpower has increased 
by almost 800 men during the 
period, and special overtime 
patrols have y been instituted 
with White House approval. 

Asked yesterday if progress 
has been made since Mr. 
Nixon described Washington 
as the “crime capital of the 
world" during the 1968 presi- 
dential campaign, Mitchell re- 
plied at his press conference: 

“No. There has not been 
(any progress) . . . and that is 
why we anticipate with great 
delight final passage and sign- 



ing" of the D.C. crime bill that 
was cleared by a congressional 
conference committee on Mon- 
day. 

The legislation-H?arts of 

which have caused controver- 
sy — would authorize preven- 
tive detention for some sus- 
pects before trial; permit po- 
lice to conduct no-knock 
searches; reduce from 18 to 16 
the age at which juveniles 
charged with some crimes 
would be tried as adults; ex- 
pand police wiretapping au- 
thority; provide five-year man- 
datory minimum sentences for 
persons convicted twice of 
armed crimes, and order a 
sweeping reorganization of the 
city’s courts to speed and im- 
prove the administration of 
justice. 

Tt's a Good Blft* 

Asked if amendments to the 
bill as originally drafted by 
the administration had af- 
fected his view of the legisla- 
tion, Mitchell said: 

“There have been some im- 
provements and some limits 
tions. By and large it’s a good 
bill, and we’re happy to have 
if' 

The attorney general's as- 
sertion that no headway has 
•been made against .street 



crime here since the adminis- 
tration took office contrasts 
with recent assessments by 
Police Chief Jerry V. Wilson. 

Offering statistics that 
showed a continuing decrease 
in the crimate rate from one 
month to the next since De- 
cember, Wilson said on May 21 
that a “steady rate" of decline 
“appears to be an emerging 
trend.’* 

The optimism was amplified 
by Mayor Walter E. Washing- 
ton, who greeted the statistics 
with “satisfaction and plea- 
sure . . . hope and optimism." 

The day after newspaper ac- 
counts of the new “trend” ap- 
peared, President Nixon sum- 
moned the mayor and police 
chief to the White House for a 
meeting. 

Calling reporters into his of- 
fice, the President reported 
he was “very encouraged." Ac- 
cording to the mayor's account 
of the meeting, the President 
said that “he was glad to see 
we were moving" on crime. 

Monthly Decline Cited 

The statistics cited by Mr. 
Nixon, the mayor and Wilson, 
however, show a decline only 
from one month to the next — 
from March, 1970, to April, 



1970, for example. The total 
number or reported crimes in 
the first quarter of 1970 was 
21 per cent higher than in the 
first quarter of 1969. 

At his press conference yes- 
terday, the attorney general 
said that “we’re trying to put 
together the best piece of 
crime legislation we can" for 
the District of Columbia and 
indicated he believes such leg- 
islation must become law be- 
fore any real drop in crime 
here can be recorded. 

Much the same view was 
stated yesterday by Sen. -Jo- 
seph D. Tydings (D-Md.), chair- 
man of the Senate District 
Committee and one of the 
leaders of the House-Senate t 
conference that finished work l 
on the crime bill Monday. 

Describing the bill as “the ! 
President’s legislation to con- | 
trol the enormous crime ; 
plague ravaging our national ; 
capital," Tydings sent an unu- l 
sual letter to newsmen, con- ■ 
stitpents and Washington civic [ 
leaders urging support of the 5 
package. 

Tydings, who faces re-elec- I 
tion this fall, said the “over- I 
whelming bulk of this bill’’ } 
deals with court reform, not i 
the controversial revisions of I 
the D.C. criminal code. \ 



